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PEN DRA WING FOR PIIOTO-ENGRA VING. 



XV. 




N my June paper I spoke of shading, giving, 
as a reason for taking it up before out- 
lining, that I thought a shaded drawing 
more interesting than one in outline, and 
that I would 
rather begin by interesting the 
student than by laying down 

rules, which, however correct ,^ '^^ 

and well founded they might """-"" ;}— 

be, must of necessity seem ar- . -*»*""' 

bitrary and dry. There is a _ -■_"''' *"-"'' 

prevailing impression that out- - - - ..... 

line drawing is easier than m » 

shading, and that, for this rea- 
son, it ought to be practised 
first. Nothing could be further 
from the truth than this. Let 
any one attempt an outline 
drawing of a landscape like 
either of the admirable ones 
after Harpignies herewith re- 
produced, and see if he does 
not find himself puzzled, be- 
fore he has half finished it, to 
recognize the different por- 
tions ' of his own drawing. 
After getting one tree in he 
goes on, perhaps, to the out- 
line of a rock, and then re- 
turns to his tree. In nine cases out of ten he will 
have to stop a moment to consider which tree in the 
landscape before him he was last drawing ! The reason 



for this is that an outline does not give as adequate an 
idea of a tree as can be got by light and shade. 

A large tree in the foreground of a landscape, let us 
say, is almost entirely in shadow. This you take as a 
salient point in your sketch, and all the other objects in 
it you consider in their relation to it. You* say, for 
example, " This cedar or this elm is to the right or to 
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PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. HOLLAND SKETCH I3Y MAXIME LALANNI- 



the left of the tree ; below it there is a strong shadow — 
this may mark a rise in the land." A rock may be just 
above or just below it. And so on with all the other 



objects in your sketch. In the other drawing after Har- 
pignies — to illustrate my meaning further — is a small 
dark tree standing just under the point in the com- 
position where the sun is placed. This, if put in 
almost at the beginning of your sketch, would give you 
a point to measure from. You could say, for example, 
that you would make it the central point in your draw- 
ing, as the artist has here 
done, though this is not a 
practice recommended by 
writers on composition. It 
would be more in accordance 
with the principles of art to 
have the sun a little more to 
the right or to the left. You 
will notice that the castle in 
Harpignies' other drawing is 
so placed. You would then 
put in. the sun just above the 
tree ; the dark tree to the left 
of this you would place in the 
middle of the portion of your 
picture to the left of the cen- 
tral tree ; and so on with the 
rest of the composition. This 
is the mode of procedure fol- 
lowed by most artists. 

As outlining, however, has 
much to do in giving character 
to a tree or a landscape, 1 pro- 
pose, in the present paper, to 
interest you in the subject of 
mere outline sketching in pen and ink. I should recom- 
mend, for preliminary practice, the jotting down of such 
views — outhouses or the village street, for instance— as 
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PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. LANDSCAPE SKETCH HY ALL1GNY. 
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FLOWER PAINTING, 




may be got from your window. The two small marine 
sketches by Bigot, herewith reproduced, are admirable 
examples of this kind of work. The chances of suc- 
ceeding in it are good from the beginning, and this from 
the fact that it is easier to perceive the relative propor- 
tions of buildings than of trees, rocks or hills to one 
another. If you can do no better, you can, by tracing 
the buildings on your window pane with the brush and 
India ink, establish the relative proportion between the 
height of a building a hundred' yards and that of one a 
mile away. The perspective, also, is much easier to 
work out in such a sketch than in a landscape without 
buildings. You will notice that the artist has introduced 
a few shadows in the objects in the foreground, which 
gives them apparent solidity. 

The jottings by Lalanne, from his Holland 
sketch-book, introduces us to less regular ob- 
jects. The main thing in such sketches is the 
grouping of objects. A blot of dark is intro- 
duced here and there to give those represented 
a solid appearance, but the sketch gives in the 
main only the outlines or contours of a group 
of objects. The sketch, " At the Race-Course," 
by Scott, contains many of the elements of the 
drawings already given. Notice a windmill to 
the right, which is treated in a manner not unlike 
that of Lalanne, and the buildings and Grand 
Stand might almost seem a copy of Bigot's 
*' Bathing Pavilion." We have in Scott's draw- 
ing, however, a crowd of figures, which intro- 
duces a new element. 

The second Harpignies' drawing is a study 
made principally to indicate the volcanic char- 
acter of rocks and the flexures of the roots and 
trunks of trees. Titian as well as Turner made 
many such landscape studies. Those who have 
seen the " first states" of Mr. Seymour-Haden's 
etchings, where only the outlines appear, will 
observe the similarity between this and several 
of his plates, especially those of forest interiors. 
In making a drawing of this kind lay particular 
stress upon the direction the tree trunks take. 
If they shoot vertically, make them perpendicu- 
lar ; if they are oblique, sketch them at the 
proper angle. Emphasize the character of the 
landscape. Note the contrast between the 
landscape by Alligny and the peaceful bit of 
low land by Harpignies. This latter artist's 
other drawing is another which, to my mind, 
strongly suggests Seymour- Haden, especial- 
ly in his " KHgarn Castle." In pen sketch- 
ing incalculable benefit may be derived from 
practice of this kind. In choosing your 
ground, endeavor always to have the character 



of the landscape strongly marked. Nothing is more 
difficult to draw, for instance, than the edge of a wood, 
where neither habitation, fence, beast, human figure, 
nor even a rock or log affords a point of contrast to the 
mass of verdure. Such subjects are better eschewed 
by the artist. Ernest Knaufft. 



A square of magnesia and a sheet of blotting-paper 
afford a simple and inexpensive means of preventing the 
oil from oil paints spreading when used on silk or satin. 
First 'sketch the design with pencil ; then rub the mag- 
nesia on the back of the silk or satin, also on the surface 
of the blotting-paper. After laying the silk on the 
blotter, secure the four corners, so as to prevent it from 
slipping. If you find the magnesia come through to the 
face of the silk, blow it lightly off, and then proceed with 
your painting. Tidies or other articles painted in this 
way on wash silk of a delicate color can be washed 
when soiled to look like new. It is better to wash in 
slightly tepid water with soap containing no alkali. 



VI.— ROSES {concluded). 
IN painting roses that are white 
or nearly so, one may begin with 
a characteristic warm color at the 
centre. This may be something 
of a blush, or it may be topaz- 
like; but in any case, it must not 
extend into the pure white of the 
outer petals. After this centre 
tinting, the shadows are to be laid 
in. These will develop the roses 
and show very well how they are 
going to appear, for the untouched 
canvas thus far represents the 
white of the petals. When the 
effect promises all that is desired 
the opaque color may be safely 
used — pure white or whatever 
light tint is required. Tender 
grays are now to be introduced 
to bring all into harmony, and 
perhaps sharp touches of light are 
to be given in finishing. A rose, 
like a face, be it ever so fair, must 
have the white that is due it held 
in reserve until the warm shadows 
are well secured, for they are much 
more likely to be spoiled by white than white is to be 
spoiled by them. 

When one is able to paint full-blown roses well he 
can easily apply the skill acquired to those that are 
opening. Their changeful character will embarrass him 
but little, for the* work will be familiar, and he can pro- 
ceed rapidly. After opaque color is once laid on, it is 
best not to make such changes and compromises as the 
unfolding of petals may suggest. That part of a rose 
in which this is most likely to occur should be finished 
immediately after being defined. Large round buds 
that are not sufficiently open to lose any of their solid 
appearance seem, very beautiful in the hand, but they 
are apt to. look rather substantial and cabbage-like when 
put on canvas. If they are in a study, it is best to give 
them only a transparent surface color at first, and, while 
working elsewhere, the petals will probably open a little. 
In combining roses of different colors, we know that 
the florist does not always produce the harmony he 
aims at, and the task of the painter is a far more difficult 
one, most difficult of all when the contrasts are strong. 
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However, in large compositions, where there is a chance 
to introduce several values, skilful hands need not be 
restricted. 

For painting roses in water-colors, What- ' 
man's medium imperial water-color paper is 
most desirable. It should be kept moderately 
damp until the broad effects are all laid in, and 
the finishing should not be too minute. Color 
that is well chosen, laid on freely and let alone 
has a purity and richness that cannot be other- 
wise attained. No matter if the various tints 
seem to terminate in a broken, abrupt way when 
seen near, if each contributes its share in car- 
rying out the general scheme, the result will be 
good. When the lights are so distributed that 
it is easy to spare them, the palest general tint 
may be carried over the surface first, and in 
this the deeper tints may be laid as they oc- 
cur. The delicate grays may be produced by 
passing thin bluysh green over the light rose 
madder wash or by using charcoal gray. The 
strong shadows want lamp black. 

Rose madder serves, to a great extent, for the deepest 
red roses. They may also have crimson Take, burnt 



that represents the portions of them that take on no 
shade often wants some delicate tint, responding, it may 
be, to the color held in the centre. 



STILL-LIFE PAINTING IN OILS. 





PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. SKETCH IN HOLLAND. 
BY MAXIME LALANNE. 



In roses of every kind, the reddish tints that appear 
on stems and leaves are always pleasing; the young 
shoots that have so much of this color- 
ing are especially so. 

Roses, if well painted, are 
admired by every one, and 
they will bear multiplying as 
no other flowers will; in 
whatever profusion they are 
produced, they never lose 
their charm. 

H. C. Gaskin. 
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IV.— PEACHES— APRICOTS. 

Peaches have many different complexions ; 
generally those that have rich warmth of rosy 
color are preferred for painting, but many that 
are nearly white or of a fair greenish yellow, 
with a faint blush, may be made very pleasing. 
In some peaches, the portions of the rosy sides 
that do not receive much light want very deep 
color, like brown madder and bone brown. 
This is the case with the early Crawford 
grapes. These want also plenty of rich yellow, 
the cadmiums and Indian yellow. The first 
coloring, for all kinds of peaches, must be kept 
pure and broad, the illuminated parts rather 
subdued and the shadows transparent. Any 
peculiar mark, like a flattened spot, showing 
mellowness, or a line indicating where the fruit 
would most easily cleave open, is an addition ; 
and some of the deep concavities at the stem 
ends should also be turned so that they shall 
show more or less. When the first painting is suffi- 
ciently dry it may be rubbed very scantily with poppy oil, 
to prepare it for receiving the tomentous bloom, which 
must be pretty generally diffused over it. This will 
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THE WATERING- 



Sienna and brown madder in their richest shades. 
Where the local color appears intensely red, a light 
wash of gam- 
boge may pre- 
cede the rose 
madder. This 
is far better 
than using ver- 
milion, which 
is sure to pro- 
duce a crude 
effect. 

Yellow roses 
are compara- 
tively easy to 
treat in water- 
colors. It is 
not by using 
glaring yellows 
that they are 
made effective, 
but rather by 
introducing 
warm tints and 
delicate grays 
that will bring 
out or relieve 
the golden pe- 
tals. White 
roses must de- 
pend even 
more upon 
such relief, and 
more, also, up- 
o n what is 
brought 
around them. 
White roses 
are not all of 
the same white, 
any more than 
white silks are, 
and the paper 



When India ink thickens 
so as not to flow readily, the 
addition of a little ox-gall or 
Crane's water-color medium 
will remedy the inconveni- 
ence. Ox-gall may be kept 
in an open vessel if a pinch 
of salt and a little vinegar be 
stirred well into it, but most 
artists will probably prefer 
the clean, easily managed 
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THE BATHING 



"Crane" medium. The odor of the ox-gall is often want the lightest gray, made yellowish, pinkish or green- 
very disagreeable. ish, according as it may appear. It must be laid on 

lightly, so 
lightly that, 
except where 
the surface is 
presented ob- 
liquely, noth- 
ing like an 
opaque appear- 
ance is given. 
It is where we 
look across, not 
upon this 
downy coating 
of the peach 
that we get this 
bloom-like 
gray tone very 
perceptibly; 
but we are 
more certain 
of a general 
soft texture if 
no part is en- 
tirely missed. 
To ensure the 
delicate, light 
character of 
this final paint- 
ing, a large 
bristle brush 
must be used 
and kept very 
scantily 
c h a r g e d . 
Thinning the 
tints with oil 
would give an 
u n n atural 
smoothness. 
No further in- 
PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. '« SUNSET." BY L. HARPIGNIES. troduction of 
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color must interfere with the perfect harmony of this 
finish. As peaches are as difficult to paint as any fruit 







their characteristic warm, creamy color. Some varieties 
of the apricot may call for light red, rose madder and 
even vermilion. Lights must 
be softly diffused and gray 
tones very tender, to suit the 
fine texture of this fruit. 

H. Chadeayne. 



waving movement of the branches 
of the upturned leaves as well as 



and the silvery color 
black and white can 



TYPES OF TREES. 



II. 



WILLOW TREE. PEN DRAWING BY A. CASSAGNAC. 



The trunk and bark of the 
elm are again like those of 
the oak, but the branches — 
more particularly in American 
elms — are strikingly dissimi- 
lar, being pendulous and 
graceful instead of bold and 
irregular.. The trunk quite 
often puts out young branch- 
es long after the head is fully 
formed, clothing the tree from 
top to bottom with foliage. 
Some of these lower branches 
die and fall off, leaving knobs 
and excrescences of various 
sizes. The foliage, like that 



that one is likely to undertake, if the first efforts seem 
in the least successful to the critical eye, it may be con- 
sidered flattering. All notions of elaborate arrangement 




WILLOW TRUNK. PEN DRAWING BY A. CASSAGNAC. 

may be postponed until two or three peaches laid on a 
table, napkin or anything else can be painted so that 
they shall look like peaches. 

Apricots are very nearly allied to peaches, but they 
are easier to paint. They have less variety of color, 
and their surface is merely velvety, and not so difficult 
to represent. The California apricots, which we are 
sure to find in even our most Eastern markets, do not 



of the chestnut, can only be indicated i.i 
the mass, unless in partial studies for fore- 
grounds, in which the very ornamental dis- 
position of the leases in fan-shaped groups 
at the ends of the hanging twigs will repay 
careful drawing. The foliage changes in 
color according to the season — from a dull 
light green in spring and early summer 
to a dark gray green in late summer and a 
rusty brown in autumn. The hornbeam is 
exceedingly like the elm, except that it is 
smaller and less pendulous. The long strings of winged 
catkins of the hop-hornbeam give it a very graceful ap- 
pearance, and make it even bet- 
ter for a foreground study than 
the elm. 

The willow is not only in itself, 
but because of its surroundings, 
one of the most satisfactory of 
trees to study. Growing usual- 
ly by brooks and ponds, the 
element of water, so desirable 
in a landscape, may almost 
always be had in the foreground. 
The trunk of an old willow is 
very apt to be hollow, and at 
times the branches are sustained 
by a number of props which 
seem to be composed mainly of 
bark. The young twigs are often 
cut for basket-making and other 
purposes, which produces the 
singular and picturesque heads 
of the pollard willows. The old 
outer bark breaks up in a singu- 
lar manner, looking like a rough 
coat of shingles ; and from this 
decrepit and ragged trunk spring 
the young branches, with their 
smooth, yellowish bark, and ex- 
tremely graceful foliage. The 
coloration of the latter is most 
charming, the grayish green of 
the upper surface of the leaves 
and the silvery gray of the under 
surface harmonizing beautifully^ 
Both leaves and twigs being very 
long and slender, they are blown 
about by the wind in waves of 
green and gray that are as diffi- 
cult to render as they are fasci- 
nating both in form and color. 
The large masses should be laid 
in with sweeping strokes of a soft 
brush, which, as it becomes dry, 
may be dragged over the edges 
of the wash to give texture. The 
work will be finished with the 
point of the brush used very 
freely and rapidly. The group of pollard willows which 




ELM TREE. PEN DRAWING BY A. CASSAGNAC. 

render them. The illustrations next month will include 
sketches of the poplar, the beech and the birch. Now is 




CLUMP OF POLLARD WILLOWS. PEN DRAWING BY A. CASSAGNAC. 



usually show much, if they show any blush. Naples 

yellow, a little cadmium and burnt Sienna will give _ we give from the facile pen of Mr. Cassagnac shows the 



the time for the student of landscape to go direct to na- 
ture and verify for himself the accuracy of these studies. 
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IN his manual with the above title, Mr. Parkhurst gives 
the following hints for practise in water-colors : 

When a wash is once laid don't touch it again until it is dry ; 
you will only disturb its clearness. Keep the first washes light. 
You cannot easily get a tint as a whole lighter if it is too dark ; 
err rather on the side of too little color than too much. 

*** ' 
Keep the sky simple — don't potter with it. Don't attempt to 
make every cloud exactly as it is in nature, unless you are making 
a study of clouds. Get as much of the character as you can in 
two or three washes. Later you may put on a few touches which 
will emphasize that character. Above all, don't touch a sky wash 
while it is wet, or dabble with it. There will be a strong tempta- 
tion to retouch. You cannot correct it until it is dry. 

*,* 

In drawing foliage, foreground roughness and sometimes for 
distant hills or middle distances, use color rather dry. The color 
catches loosely on the grain of the paper, and the irregular acci- 
dental lights and darks may be made very helpful. As a rule, 
however, this should be done over a thin wash of ground tone — 
not on clean paper. 

*** 

On a warm, bright day, it is a good plan to lay a light wash of 
yellow Ochre over the whole paper before beginning to paint. 
This will warm the lights, which may be left out, and the sketch 
will be sunnier for it. This can hardly be done on a cool day or 
at sunset or early morning, as then the paint is apt to dry so 
slowly that one hardly feels like laying on an extra wash and 
waiting for it to dry. 

' * * * 

A simple palette is as strongly to be advised for water-colors 
as for oils. I have found the same palette that I have given for 
oils to work quite as well in water-colors. You might, however, 
add to it gamboge and light red. The following list of colors 
you will find quite adequate to all ordinary occasions : Lemon 
yellow, light cadmium (or gamboge), yellow ochre, vermilion 
(French), light red, rose madder, burnt Sienna, cobalt, indigo, 
emeraude green. To this you might add Prussian blue. 

If is a mistake to use mauy ready-made greens or browns. If 
you mix them as you need them you will not only have a sketch 
more harmonious bacause of the same colors running all through 
it, but you will find more and more possibilities in your palette. 

* * * 

Be careful not to get your darks too dark at first. Rather have 
them a little faint. Otherwise you may find when the sketch is 
half finished that there are too many spots of dark all alike, when 
you will have to force one or two of them too black in order to 
get an accent. Notice this particularly when doing foliage. 

* ^ * 
* 

IN painting foliage, by the way, don't make it too green, and 

don't try to see the leaves. Try to see the mass of it, and keep • 

its color just in relation to the other colors, both in the grass and 

other trees. This is but another way of saying be careful of your 

values. And this cannot be said too often or too emphatically. 
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LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR. 
VI.— GOLD AND SILVER (CONCLUDED). 

Have an open-mouthed bottle with a very little alcohol 
in it when painting, and wash the gold brushes out in 
it as color brushes are washed in turpentine. The gold 
will sink to the* bottom. Where a number are painting 
together and all use the same bottle, in a very short time 
a good deal of gold will settle, and when the alcohol is 
poured off it will dry out and be in just as good a con- 
dition as when bought at the store, and can be mixed 
like fresh gold. This precious metal is so expensive that 
none of it should be wasted. 

Gold can be put in at the same time as the paint, laid 
side by side, or the paint taken out if wished, and so re- 
quire but one firing. Some persons suppose that gold 
cannot be fired with colors; this is a great mistake. 
Good gold will stand a strong heat, and can be refired 
two and even three times without injury. 

The same temperature that develops the carmines is 
a test for gold, excepting the cheaper qualities ; these be- 
come very thin and difficult to burnish when exposed to 
a strong heat. 

A large surface of gold can be laid on in two ways : 
either a coat of fat oil thinned with lavender oil and tur- 
pentine can be tinted on exactly as a color is tinted, and 
when a little sticky to the touch the gold, which has 
been sifted through a piece of fine silk lawn or bolting 
cloth into a saucer, dusted on with a small piece of cot- 
ton wool that has been filled with it. This should be 
done on a sheet of glazed paper, so that the gold can be 
easily taken up again. Gold comes expressly prepared 
for this process. I would not advise a beginner to try 
this method, for it takes considerable skill and experience 
to secure a good result. The safer way would be to 



take a medium-sized tinting brush and lay one coat as 
smooth as possible, and then another. As I said in my 
article on reds, the gold could be dried and then have 
color worked over it in fine tracery, outlining of letters 
or figures. This is frequently seen in foreign workman- 
manship. Gold leaves are often worked up with black, 
the lines looking almost as if they were etched, the gold 
here and there receiving a little wash of the color, to in- 
dicate a shade. 

A very beautiful dish was put in the market by the 
Doulton factory — a branch of a cherry tree, the flowers 
in greenish white gouache colors outlined with gold ; the 
branch, gold shaded up with dark brown and on it a bird ; 
the breast of platinum worked out with black ; the wings, 
tail feathers and head red, bronze and gold ; it made a most 
artistic decoration, and all was done in one firing. The 
paint must be gone over twice on the gold, and be a lit- 
tle drier than for ordinary painting. Capucine red, brown 
4 or 17, and ivory black are good colors for working on 
gold. The gouache colors are a little apt to rub off in 
burnishing. 

The brushes used for gold need special treatment. If 
they are used daily it is not necessary to wash them 
entirely free from the gold. After rinsing them around 
in the alcohol bottle, just touch them with fat oil and 
they will be soft and flexible when required for future 
work. If the gold is allowed to dry in them just as they 
are laid aside they become hard, and it takes not only 
time but patience to soften them, and there is danger of 
breaking them besides unless great care is taken. A 
gold brush carefully treated will last for years. For all 
ordinary borders, tracery, letters and similar decoration, 
a No. 6 long painting brush is very useful, or a No. 1 
square shader, and for very fine work a No. I letter- 
ing brush or a brush for painting watch dials. For 
bands at the top and bottom of borders on brush and 
comb trays, tiles and similar articles, a No. 1 square 
liner is useful. This brush can be well filled with gold, 
and when spread a little will go four or five inches with- 
out taking it off from the line. Although square, these 
brushes can be brought to a fine point, and are aboujt as 
useful as any brush. I know a workman who used one of 
this kind for all sorts of work, and he declared there was 
not another brush that could equal it. For handles on 
cups, vases and the like, centres of saucers, small leaves 
and figures, etc., a square shader, No. 5, or a short paint- 
ing brush, No. 6, is necessary. 

All gold brushes should be kept in a box by themselves. 
A cigar box with a lid with a wire across one end, bent 
in and out so that each brush can rest by itself and not 
have the point endangered, as it is when a number are 
placed loose in a box together, will answer the purpose 
very well. 

Gold should have just the right amount of fat oil or it 
will rub off when fired. This can be' determined while 
laying it on. If it dries almost as soon as it leaves the 
brush, then add to it a drop of oil of tar or fat oil. If this 
makes it too fat, put in a little of the dry powder. Judg- 
ment should be exercised with regard to the glaze of the 
article decorated. If it looks very soft and thick, one 
third of the fluxed gold should be added to the fluxed 
or it will sink into the surface of the ware, and to all 
intents and purposes be no better than so much paint. 
The amateur has not only a fine line of golds to select 
from, but also a large number of beautiful gold bronzes 
combined with gold work, than which nothing is more 
charming. For good examples of these I would again 
refer my readers to the Royal Worcester porcelains. They 
are all expensive, costing as much a pennyweight as a 
good gold. They are never used for edges of dishes, 
but only for backgrounds, necks of vases, handles, leaves 
and vines in conventional designs. They come from the 
kiln without any lustre whatever. It would be difficult 
to tell them from the gouache paints, but when burnished 
or chased they assume the appearance of different colored 
metals. They require less fat oil than gold, and no oil 
of tar. Where four drops of oil would be used for gold, 
three would be enough for a bronze. In painting they 
should always be turned over with the knife before put- 
ting the brush into them. The materials used for color- 
ing them are so much lighter than the metals that they 
come to the top and the brush is filled with them, and 
the bronze looks like a paint when fired and refuses to 
burnish except in places where the metal has worked in. 
This, of course, spoils the effect. Another thing to be 
avoided is working till the brush is almost empty. That 
will bring the color on the surface in the same way. 
Two coats of bronze should always be used, and they are 
much richer for having two firings. . 



A vase with a delicate matt wax yellow or wax ivory 
blackground, decorated with pink roses outlined with 
raised gold work, with leaves in green gold bronze partly 
burnished, the neck of gold and the handles of the bronze 
worked up with gold, will give a very rich and artistic 
combination. 

Platinum is treated in every respect like gold, even 
with respect to the heat required in firing. If two firings 
are to be given to an article, put the platinum on for the 
first firing and burnish. When it comes from the kiln 
the second time it will be perfect in every respect. It is 
seldom used alone or for large surfaces, except in com- 
bination with other metals. A gold handle, for instance, 
may have dots of plantinum outlined with delicate black 
lines or little figures introduced in a border, or a small 
medallion, with a figure worked on in color or gold. 

Green gold is a very charming color, beautiful when 
dull for handles, necks of vases, or for figures in a border, 
in contrast with either red or yellow golds. It requires 
two coats. 

Silver, without the addition of other ingredients which 
only decorators understand mixing, is not rich enough 
to be used on a large surface or for edges. It is apt to 
tarnish by exposure to the atmosphere. It can be mixed 
with gold to give it a green tone. For small dots, leaves 
or any little devices it does very well. It should always 
receive two coats. When it comes in contact with 
gouache pink it gives the pink a yellow tone. 

My next article will be devoted to the best methods 
of finishing golds, bronzes and the use of the wheel. 

M. B. Alling. 



SOLID TINTS IN GOUACHE OR MA TT COLORS. 



Rich opaque tints in matt colors are often laid over 
portions of the surface of vases, rose-jars, jugs, jewel- 
trays and other ornamental objects, and sometimes the 
tint is spread over the entire surface. In either case the 
rest of the decoration consists chiefly of paste for raised 
gold combined with flat washes of the different colored 
golds or gold bronzes. 

On the curving surface of a rose-jar, for example, one- 
third part from the base may be overlaid with a rich 
tint of Paris blue or Paris brown, or, if preferred, with 
dark bronze green or terra cotta ; the remaining surface 
up to the ornamental top of the jar being prettily covered 
with a branching design of chrysanthemums or succory, 
the blossoms expressed entirely in yellow gold, the paste 
outlining each petal, while the leaves may be given 
in flat washes of green gold, red gold and light gold 
bronze. The use of silver in the place of green gold 
and judicious mixtures of this metal with the gold 
bronzes will often produce effects just as pleasing and 
at less cost, much that is sold under the name of green 
gold being simply a mixture of silver and the ordinary 
yellow gold. 

The leaves of our rose-jar decoration may also be 
given with pleasing effect in thin washes of matt colors 
— green, brown or dull yellow — and they may be veined 
and outlined with paste or with flat lines of gilding, as 
preferred. 

On the top of the jar the gouache tint may be em- 
ployed again with any amount of gold ornamentation 
that may produce a pleasing harmony with the decora- 
tion of the jar. Small vases, jugs, etc., may be very 
happily treated by covering the entire surface with a 
gouache tint in any desired color. When this tint is 
thoroughly dry, graceful lines of paste, figuring sprays 
of flowers, feathery grasses, etc., may be laid over it 
before the first firing, after which gold or bronzes may 
cover the paste as usual. 

The petals of such flowers as the aster, daisy or 
chrysanthemum may be modelled solidly in paste, one 
side of each petal higher than the other and the centres 
of the flowers filled in with little dots compactly 
grouped. 

To lay a solid tint in matt color, grind and prepare 
the color as for the ordinary Royal Worcester ground, 
and apply it to the china surface as thick as the brush 
will lay it on with any tolerable degree of smoothness, 
covering small portions of the surface at a time. Have 
ready one or two Fitch hair stipplers and a small supply 
of rectified spirits of tar, commonly called tar oil, and 
dipping this brush slightly into the oil, try, with delicate 
touches, to give increased smoothness to the work, 
finishing a small portion of the tint first and then pro- 
ceeding to the next. These heavy tints are more difficult 
to lay than ligh tones, but if smoothly executed they pro- 
duce a rich, velvety effect very pleasing. F. A. Hall. 



